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THE CHRISTIAN SUNDAY 
1 THE BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 


MOST POPULAR DISCUSSION on this subject starts from the Old Tes- 
tament Commandment (Exodus xx, 8) ‘Remember the Sabbath Day, 
to keep it holy’. And in many cases the argument revolves around the 
meaning of ‘Holy’ and the extent to which the great mass of Levitical, 
Scribal and Puritan tradition is really necessary to a worthy obser- 
vance of Sunday. But it is, to say the least, a very moot point whether 
the Commandment, even in its barest form, let alone the traditional 
interpretations of it, has any relevance to the Christian Sunday. 
Whatever religious sanctions may attach to one day’s rest in seven, 
and what ever benefits may be conferred upon mankind by its 
scrupulous observance, it was clearly not the intention of the early 
Christians to regard the first day of their week as another Sabbath, 
either in lieu of or in addition to that enjoyed by the Jews on the 
seventh day. ‘It is said that the ancient Fathers nowhere cite the 
fourth Commandment as an authority for observing Sunday’ (H. B. 
Porter, The Day of Light, p. 22). Sunday is a different day from the 
Sabbath, not only numerically, but also in kind. The institution of the 
Sabbath among the Hebrews was above all a piece of humanitarian 
legislation to ensure that slaves and working animals received at least 
one day’s break in seven from their daily toil, and were not, as in other 
nations where the seven-day week was not observed, dependent upon 
the whim of their masters and occasional public festivals for such 
relief as they obtained (Deuteronomy y, 14-15). 

For such a law to gain universal acceptance, it was necessary to 
apply some religious sanction, and the required authority was found 
in the doctrine that God Himself, having completed the entire work 
of Creation in six days, rested on the seventh (Exodus xxxi, 17 al.). 
Therefore all men, whether masters or servants, natives or sojourners, 
must accept a similar break in their daily routine. Thus the day took 
on the character of a holy-day, an occasion of special religious 
significance: ‘.. . it is a sign between me and you throughout your 
generations, that ye may know that I am the Lord that doth sanctify 
you’ (Exodus xxxi, 13). Further, since no-one was at work on this 
day, it was the most convenient time for religious services to be held 
and sacrifices offered. In time, the religious character of the Sabbath 
tended to dominate the way in which it was spent; it was a day 
especially devoted to God, and any breach of the law concerning it 
was regarded as a crime worthy of death (Exodus xxxi, 14-15). 

Although the prophets saw the dangers inherent in this somewhat 
exaggerated reverence for one day of the week, and complained that 
many who were scrupulous about its observance were not so par- 
ticular about what they did with the remaining six days, (eg Isaiah, 
13-17) their pleas for a more spiritual approach to religion fell on 
deaf ears, and even after the restoration of a relatively pure faith with 
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the return of the exiles under Nehemiah and Ezra, the laws concerning 
Sabbath observance tended to become more and more rigid. As long 
as ‘Working on the Sabbath’ was regarded in such a serious light, it 
was necessary to define with some precision just what constituted 
‘Work’ within the meaning of the Act! Nehemiah set the pattern for 
the next four or five hundred years of scribal tradition when he 
prohibited wine-pressing, fishmongering, marketing and the carrying 
of any load on the Sabbath day, and having shut the city gates to 
enforce his order, threatened with arrest those who camped outside, 
waiting for opening-time! (Nehemiah xiii, 15-21). The development of 
this legalistic attitude to the Sabbath culminated in the multitude of 
petty restrictions, mainly without foundation in the Oid Testament, 
which bedevilled the religious life of Our Lord’s time, and made, for 
the devout man, what had once been a day of peace and joy in God, 
into a painful and, for many, an intolerable burden. The Maccabees 
U Maccabees ii, 9) may have preferred to die rather than fight on the 
Sabbath, but most of the common people of Our Lord’s time wel- 
comed his more humanitarian attitude. 

Not that Jesus despised the institution; on the contrary, He appre- 
ciated its value, attending the synagogue service and taking part when 
invited to do so (Luke iv, 16). But he did try to free the day from the 
rigid rules with which it had become encrusted and to show, by his 
actions as well as his words, that no amount of legislation was capable 
either of expressing or enforcing God’s will for it. 

In particular, Our Lord’s attitude differs in Three Ways from that 
of the scribes: 

1. He saw it as a day for doing good rather than for doing nothing. 
The scribes and Pharisees encouraged idleness; works of charity were 
strictly limited and medical attention might be given to the sick only 
where life was endangered. Jesus, however, saw that ‘the Devil finds 
mischief for idle hands to do’ —eg Mark iii, 1-6 — and declared that 
He, who healed the sick even when they were not desperately ill, was 
not profaning the Sabbath as much as those who, while outwardly 
conforming to the Law, plotted murder in their hearts. Furthermore, 
he disputed the doctrine that God ceased from all activity after six 
days, claiming rather that The Father was still working — even on the 
Sabbath! — as the miracles performed on that Day showed. 

2. Jesus insisted that the Sabbath had been instituted for man’s 
good, a means to an end and not an end in itself. No man, therefore, 
should be made to feel the Day as a burden. That would defeat its 
whole intention. ‘The Sabbath was made for man, not man for the 
Sabbath’ (Mark ii, 27). Human need overrides any law, even those 
laws considered as especially sacred: Jesus quotes with apparent 
approval David’s action in eating the consecrated ‘Bread of Presen- 
tation’. And even where the need is not very great (for there is no 
evidence that the disciples were actually starving as they ‘threshed’ the 
corn in their hands), the Son of Man is Lord of the Sabbath. The 
meaning of the term ‘Son of Man’ in this context is the subject of 
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dispute, but to the present writer it seems to mean ‘Man’ in general. 
The Sabbath was given to men for their own good, and each man must 
decide for himself how best he will benefit from it. 

3. Above all, to Jesus, the demands of the Kingdom of God over- 
ride all other claims, loyalties and laws, including those relating to 
Sabbath observance. Even the Scribes recognised that there were 
more important laws, and permitted the circumcising of infants 
(John vii, 22-23). Jesus extends the principle, working other, and to 
him more vital, works by which he demonstrates that the Kingdom of 
God has come and is active in men’s lives. (C. F. Hodgkins: Sunday: 
Christian and Social Significance: p. 6). Thus he not only heals a lame 
man on the Sabbath, but also encourages him to carry his bed home — 
an action expressly prohibited (John v, 1 ff). He opens the eyes of one 
born blind because his work is urgent and must be done while it is day 
(John ix, | ff). He looses a woman whom ‘Satan hath bound . . these 
eighteen years’, for Satan observes no Sabbath truce, and those who 
fight on God’s side must be busy also. (Luke xiii, 10 ff). 

Our Lord’s attitude to the Sabbath thus makes it plain that even 
were we to regard the Christian Sunday as being the equivalent for us 
of the Jewish Sabbath, as much traditional piety implies, that would 
not thereby commit us to the acceptance of all or any of the O.T. 
legislation concerning its observance. The letter of the law, here as 
elsewhere, must yield to the spirit and intention behind it. But it is 
extremely doubtful whether a case can be made out for treating the - 
Lord’s Day as a kind of Christian Sabbath at all. Those who are to 
write about the place of Sunday in a society such as ours, which 
accords two days rest per week to most of its workers (if not to 
ministers!) may feel that a strong case can be made out for a strict 
observance of Sunday, but the Christians of the apostolic age had no 
intention of allowing the First Day of the Week to resemble the 
Jewish seventh day, either in letter or in Spirit. 

The first believers were, of course, Jews by both race and up- 
bringing, who therefore continued to enjoy the benefits of the Sabbath 
rest and to spend at least a part of it in public worship (Acts xiii, 14 ff). 
But they met additionally for specifically Christian Worship and 
fellowship on the first day of the week — the day on which the Lord 
was raised from the dead. And the First Day was by no means a rest 
day. “The first day for the Jews had much the significance of Monday 
for us. It was the day on which the shopkeepers reopened their stalls 
and labourers returned to their work.’ (Porter, op. cit. p. 14). Nor 
could Christians, a small minority group, insist on the day off. If they 
had jobs to go to, then on the first day of the week they went to them. 
Their Christian prayers and breaking of bread had to be fitted in 
either very early in the morning, before daybreak, or else, as was 
probably the more usual custom, during the evening after the 
Sabbath, which according to the Jewish reckoning, belonged to the 
next, ie, First, day of the week. (cf Acts xx, 7 ff. which appears to be an 
evening Service). 
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_ Jewish Christians continued for a long time to observe the Sabbath 
in addition to participating in the Christian acts of worship on the 
following day, but the attempts of Judaisers to have Sabbath obser- 
vance recognised as an integral and obligatory part of Christian 
Faith were strongly opposed by Paul, who saw it as a first step 
towards bringing the Gentiles into complete submission to the Law. 
At its best, Sabbath observance was a matter of personal taste 
(Colossians ii, 16). At worst, we may infer from what he says in 
general about works of the Law, it would constitute a denial of the 
Gospel of salvation through grace and faith alone. The Council of 
Jerusalem apparently agreed with him, and did not insist on Sabbath- 
keeping by Gentile Christians (Acts xv, 19-29); for a Gentile to be 
excused work on that day, he would probably have had to proclaim 
himself a Jewish proselyte; and this thought, among others, was dis- 
tasteful to more than Paul. 

One might have expected, therefore, some movement to install the 
First Day as a Christian Sabbath, but during the New Testament 
period, no such move seems to have been made. Clearly, Christians 
could not hope for public co-operation such as the Jews received, 
since Christianity was ‘religio illicita’, but the idea does not seem to 
have been seriously canvassed even within the community until the 
time of those apologists who looked on the Faith as a ‘New Law’ and 
on Sunday as the “New Sabbath’ — a fundamentally different view of 
things from that obtaining at least in those churches under Paul’s 
influence. In fact, during the apostolic period, the whole atmosphere 
of the day was totally different from that associated with the Sabbath. 
That was the last day of the week; a day in which to rest, along with 
God, from one’s labours; this on the other hand, was forward looking, 
the first day of a working week consecrated to the service of Christ. 
The Sabbath commemorated God’s resting from the work of Creation; 
The Lord’s Day commemorated the Day on which that work was 
begun (Genesis i, 1-5), on which Jesus had been raised from the dead 
(Mark xvi, | ff, etc.), and on which, in all probability, the Holy Spirit 
had been bestowed on the Church. (For detailed argument on this 
last point see Porter, op. cit., pp. 40-45.) By its very position in the 
calendar, the first day of the week would remind the Christian com- 
munity of what God had done, and would impel them not to idleness, 
but to action —to an active participation with God in the accom- 
plishing of His purposes. It was in this spirit, that, worship being 
concluded, the believers went out to their daily work. As Porter says, 
the real distinction between the Jewish Sabbath and the Christian 
Sunday is not ‘whether one day of the week is better or worse than 
another day . . . nor is it a question of which custom has greater 
authority. The point rather is that each observance has a totally 
different kind of authority, and is carried out for a different purpose 
and in a different manner’ (p. 19). 

If then we ask how the first Christians spent Sunday, the answer 
must be that they spent it just like any other day — at work; the only 
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difference being that at some time before the working day began, they 
spent time in remembering their Master, breaking bread, prayers and 
fellowship together. Of the details of their worship at this time we 
know little, there being only three clear references to the Lord’s Day 
in the New Testament. In Acts xx, 7 ff. we find the Christians at 
Ephesus assembled to break bread on the first day of the week, but 
learn little else except that Paul preached an extraordinarily long 
sermon with the result that at least one of the congregation fell asleep! 

In J Corinthians xvi, 2, we find the Apostle ‘giving orders’ on the 
subject of the Collection for the saints, and suggesting that the 
Corinthians should set aside a sum on the first day of the week; and 
this was apparently to be a public collection, as the aim of Paul is to 
avoid ‘collections when I come’. 

The sole remaining reference is to John the theologian, who, being 
in the Spirit on the Lord’s Day, saw his great vision of things nor- 
mally hidden from mortal eyes. 

Much more could be inferred from the many New Testament 
references to the disciples being together, to their preaching, to the 
regular breaking of bread, teaching, fellowship and prayers (eg, in 
Acts ii, 42 ff.), but this is not the place to begin a detailed study of 
New Testament worship. What seems to emerge of relevance to the 
use of Sunday is that the day clearly began with some such service as 
has been described (though attendance at such is nowhere expressly 
enjoined, and was probably just taken for granted), after which people 
went about their ordinary affairs, each man according to his con- 
science, but each aware that by beginning the week with God, he had 
offered not just one day, but all seven to Him. 

GORDON F. GLOVER. 


CHURCHES AND SCHOOLS 
IT SEEMS LIKELY that we are entering a new phase in the development 
of Christian Education through the County Schools. A brief review 
of the situation may have value for brethren whose reading and ex- 
perience has been in other directions. 

We have heard much of the opportunity for ‘RE’ in County Schools 
opened up by the 1944 Education Act, some of us have felt it right to 
buy up the opportunity by teaching whole or part-time in the schools. 
We have been equally aware of the limitations of the County School 
situation from the viewpoint of the Churches. 

Direct evangelism seems to many of us to be entirely out of place 
in the classroom. The children are in effect compelled to be present at 
the ‘Scripture’ lesson, parental option is rarely exercised, the adoles- 
cent is particularly conscious that he has no choice. Any form of 
‘getting at’ a class in that context is alien to the spirit of a Free 
Churchman and self-defeating as far as converting the children is 
concerned. Nor is it morally or legally right for the teacher to seek to 
link young people under his influence at school with any particular 
Church. The conclusion is that County School ‘RE’ must tend to lack 
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spiritual bite and/or encourage a Christianity dissociated from the 
local Church and hence radically defective. Such criticism hits the 
mark still in too many schools, but it would be well for us to realise 
that the Churches are themselves partly responsible for such a 
situation and that in many places these defects have been or are being 
steadily remedied. 

Earlier in the nineteenth century our Dissenting forefathers, in 
common with other Churchmen, were deeply suspicious of any State 
participation in Education. In 1843 the Congregational Union passed 
a resolution entertaining ‘the gravest doubts whether any compulsory 
interference (in the provision of formal education) can take place 
without establishing precedents dangerous to civil and religious 
liberty . . . and superseding the duties of parents and Churches’. The 
background to this was Sir James Graham’s Factory Bill proposing 
compulsory schools for factory children, under the control of the 
Established Church. The use made by Communist States of the 
public education system reminds us that in other circumstances our 
forefathers’ suspicions might be given new life. 

By 1870 the Free Churches had moved to a somewhat reluctant 
acceptance of the need for a national system of education, it having 
become clear that the voluntary bodies did not have the financial and 
other resources to meet the growing need for general elementary 
education. But even at this stage the typical Dissenter wished State 
schools to be dissociated from all religious education and all Church 
schools to be absorbed into a National system of secular education. 
The Forster Act of 1870 was a compromise. Church Schools were 
taken into the National system supported in part out of taxation, 
while in schools provided entirely by local authorities out of rates it 
was required that any religious instruction should avoid Denomina- 
tional associations. ‘Simple Bible teaching without note or comment’ 
was the phrase used by Dissenters. Principal Huxtable asks (Cadoux 
Memorial lecture 1961), ‘Can Bible teaching be divorced from 
theology? Can religion be taught without reference to the Church?’ 
But these questions, provoked as they are by the emphasis of our 
nineteenth century fathers (whose minds were conditioned inevitably 
by the current theology and ecclesiastical relationships), express 
precisely the limitations which some of us feel about contemporary 
school ‘RE’! 

In fact the opportunity afforded by the 1944 Act was far from 
limited even along these lines. 

I. Serious as the limitations of some of the Agreed Syllabuses may 
have been when used too mechanically, in intention the majority en- 
couraged a genuine Christian education. The introduction to the 
West Hartlepools Syllabus (1949) claims that it is “professedly 
Christocentric for we believe that the teaching of the Bible is purpose- 
less without this ‘evangelistic’ basis’. The Middlesex Syllabus says 
that ‘the primary function of Christian religious teaching is to show 
the way in which Christianity offers the right relationship between 
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God and Man’. Plainly the sincerity, conviction and professional 
skill of the teacher are essential conditions in ‘RE’ as they are for 
effective teaching in other subjects. But at least the syllabuses supplied 
the opportunity. The Central Joint Education Policy Committee of 
all the non Roman Catholic Churches was formed in 1959. It exists 
among other things to help implement the working of the “RE’ re- 
quirements of the 44 Act. In March 1963 it issued a “Common Basis 
for Christian Teaching in Schools’ in which there is a summary of 
doctrine very much fuller and for its purpose more satisfactory than 
any of the classical creeds or catechisms. It is there said that the 
teacher must recognize that ‘he is not merely teaching about a par- 
ticular revelation in history, but sharing in a continuing and dynamic 
revelation, whereby the whole of man . . . may be drawn into vital 
relationship with God’. Again the problem of interpreting this at the 
young persons’ level remains, a problem into which fruitful research 
has recently been conducted. But the first thing to have clear is that as 
regards content the ‘RE’ lesson can legitimately carry theological 
commerce. There is a difference, difficult though it may be to define, 
between ‘getting at’ children and ‘teaching for a verdict’. The latter is 
not only legitimate but required. 

The other serious questioning of County School ‘RE’ has concerned 
its dissociation from the life of the Churches. Here again closer 
acquaintance shows the limitation to be potentially less constricting 
than might be supposed. Many of the syllabuses provide for in- 
struction about the nature and purpose of the Church in the Divine 
plan. The syllabus from which I work at the moment includes material 
on the sacraments in this section. The Lindsey syllabus (1951) in a 
celebrated reference speaks for many of the others — religion in 
schools should ‘increasingly lead pupils to become and remain full 
members of a worshipping community outside the school’. The terms 
of reference provide a remarkable opportunity. How is it being worked 
out? 

In today’s Baptist Times (9th January, 1964), David Clark reports 
from Leeds on the value of the relationship which he has been able to 
build up with his local Church school. Many of us have had the same 
experience in the local authority schools. Invitations to local clergy 
(sometimes laity too) to participate in school daily worship, end of 
term services, School-leavers’ services, services on special occasions in 
the Christian year or School year, all these can strengthen the link 
between the minister and his own children and open the possibility of 
contact outside the Church-Sunday School circle. There is nothing 
new perhaps in this but it is the conviction of many working in this 
sphere that there is the possibility of a new breakthrough at the 
present time if the Churches see it as a priority and encourage 
ministers to give time and thought to it. The British Council of 
Churches published “Growing Christians’ in 1957 urging in a brief 
paragraph the need to form links wherever possible between. Day- 
School and Sunday School staffs, parsons and teachers. The Free 
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Church Federal Council report of 1960 ‘Church, Child and School — 
Partnership in Christian Education’ underlined the necessity for closer 
co-operation and ina final chapter gave some modest, practical sugges- 
tions. In 1962 the Institute of Christian Education published Partner- 
ship in Christian Education, a survey of progress. In 1962 the National 
Union of Teachers produced a booklet, School-Church Relationships 
(currently being revised) offering advice and sample programmes from 
various localities of Leavers’ Conferences, short Church-YMCA 
initiated Day Release courses for young apprentices, a Brains Trust 
and conference organised by the local Council of Churches and 
visiting all secondary schools in the area with the consent of the 
Heads and LEA, Parson-teacher groups, SCM camps in association 
with local Churches, regular Padre’s hour in school, etc. J. A. 
Wainwright’s book School and: Church is reviewed elsewhere in this 
Fraternal. It gives even fuller and more practical advice. Much depends 
on local situations and personnel as always, but clearly a new fabric of 
Church-School partnership is coming into existence in many parts of 
the country, it is being built up both from the Churches and the 
Education service and schools sides, it ranges from well established 
clergy representation on Education Committees to visits by classes of 
children to their local Churches and the running of a school Christian 
newsletter. Industrial mission has been one sphere of significant 
development in post-war Church life; developments we have been 
reviewing are of no less radical importance. GORDON SMITH. 


THE FAR HORIZON 
I WAS BORN in a green, placid Midland shire, in sight of its winding 
river and the distant hills. The Gospel had been known and loved 
round Leicester for centuries and with the Gospel had come a sense of 
Mission. My forbears belonged to Arnesby, from which in 1792 the 
young minister had gone to Kettering to be one of the founders of the 
BMS. My early years were spent close to Carey’s cottage in Leicester, 
and, when a student, I preached from his pulpit in the old chapel in 
Harvey Lane. As a boy I was one of a great crowd which heard the 
white-bearded J. G. Paton tell the exciting story of his work in the 
South Seas and of his marvellous deliverances from flashing savage 
spears. When the BU Assembly met in 1900 I was allowed to return to 
College a fortnight late in order to attend. Dr Clifford preached the 
Missionary Sermon but I remember most how F. G. Benskin closed 
an early morning service with the appeal ‘Who will fill up the gaps? 
Who will be baptized for the dead?’ After one session I shook hands 
with George Grenfell. He was not a great speaker and his manner was 
reserved but he made you feel that his heart was in Africa with the 
people he served and loved. While I was at Rawdon the brass tablet 
was erected to the memory of former students who had died on the 
mission field. After unveiling it Dr Tymms said that the blank spaces 
were most significant, waiting for the names of those who would 
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After fifteen years in the home ministry the way opened for China. 
The first World War was drawing to an end; no young men were 
available, and Fletcher Moorshead, always a good friend, encouraged 
my wife and me to volunteer. Just then I read somewhere that at thirty 
a man’s ability to learn a foreign language rapidly decreases and at 
thirty-five it ceases altogether, but the BMS Committee, always 
hopeful, took me at forty. That summer I was preaching in Bristol and 
Timothy Richard was in the congregation. He came up afterwards, 
and beating one hand into the other said with great emphasis, “Learn 
the language first’. 

In September 1918 being in Brighton I went one week night to the 
Strict Baptist ‘Galeed’”’. The venerable minister, J. K. Popham 
preached from the word of Jeremiah to Baruch, ‘Seekest thou great 
things for thyself? seek them not: for, behold, I will bring evil upon all 
flesh, saith the Lord: but thy life will I give unto thee for a prey in all 
places whither thou goest’’. If ever God spoke to a man he spoke to 
me that night. I went to China on that text, and I lived to prove it true. 
We sailed for New York a fortnight after the 1918 Armistice, and 
though holding through tickets we had to find our way stage by stage. 
In New York City in the First Baptist Church we heard Dr Haldeman 
preach the most brilliant sermon I ever heard. He stood up on a bare 
platform in a crowded Church without a note and poured forth for an 
hour a torrent of eloquence on the rivals of Christianity, from the text, 
‘To whom shall we go?’ Christmas Day found us among the snow 
covered Sierras from which we ran down through orange groves to 
face a golden sunset as we crossed the Bay to San Francisco. Between 
Honolulu and Japan there was a tremendous storm. For three days 
the huge liner was like a cork on the tossing waves and the Captain 
was afraid it would break in two. Our first sight of Asia, after a faint 
outline of land, was the white ghostly peak of Fujiyama high above 
the clouds. After ten days amid the shrines and temples of beautiful 
Japan we took a coasting vessel, which crossed the Inland Sea and 
brought us to the yellow waters of the Yang-tze and to Mrs Evan 
Morgan, waiting on the crowded quay at Shanghai. 

In Peking the China sun shone on the splendid palaces and on the 
willow trees growing green by the canals. One Sunday on our way to 
church we passed the primitive fire engine going to the house of a pro- 
Japanese statesman, which had been set on fire by young patriots. 
This was the first expression of the student feeling in China from 
which all later revolutionary movements have sprung. Another day 
we met the Sadhu Sundar Singh, who was visiting the Far East. A 
striking figure in his flowing robes he spoke to a crowded Cathedral 
on ‘So great salvation’. In the Union Church, speaking on ‘Ye shall be 
witnesses’, he told how a former messenger had died for Christ in 
Tibet (as he himself was soon to do). ‘They cut off his ears, they tore 
out his eyes, but he still spoke of the love of Jesus; and when they 
pulled out his tongue, every wound became a tongue and spoke. To 
die for Christ is glorious; what is hard is to live for Him and die daily.’ 
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Our first summer was spent among the Shensi hills. In Taiyuanfu 
we were taken to the beautifully kept Martyr Cemetery by the veteran, 
Joshua Turner, who had baptized the famous Pastor Hsi. The scholar 
had insisted on being immersed in his official robes and when they 
came out of the pool his Mandarin cap was left floating on the water. 
On the long journey into Shensi day by day in mule-litter, or on foot, 
we followed the westering sun. We were so excited at the end as to walk 
the whole of the last stage, over twenty miles, into the city of our 
dreams. It was an unforgettable moment when we saw miles away 
across the yellow plain the towers of Sianfu, where we were to make 
our home for twenty years. 

We came in Shensi into a family of devoted missionaries. The 
senior was A. G. Shorrock, a notable personality of great experience. 
He had built the Chinese Church on the Epistle to the Romans and the 
strong foundation held. The head of the Jenkins-Robertson Memorial 
Hospital was Andrew Young, the beloved physician, and the most 
selfless man I havé ever known. Our first home was in the Hospital 
Compound and many nights we heard his footsteps and saw the flash 
of his lantern as he went by on errands of mercy. Three years later I 
took part in his funeral service and saw the tears roll down the cheeks 
of the Chinese sitting in the front row. In 1924 we had to follow 
Donald Smith at Yenanfu, the most inaccessible of BMS stations. 
Donald was a little, dark-eyed Highlander who had been attacked and 
left for dead on the road in the revolution of 1911. He had no social 
gifts and all his concern was to make the Saviour known. He died 
suddenly after baptizing sixteen converts, making a total of fifty who 
had been prayed for by the church through the year. Yenan, an ancient 
city among bare yellow hills, is now the shrine of Chinese Commu- 
nism, but Donald Smith’s lonely grave in the shadow of the Church 
wail claims it for Christ. 

Sian had been the capital of China in the greatest dynasties and was 
full of history. The Confucian Temple was a haunt of ancient peace 
and close by, carved on the Nestorian tablet, was the cross that had 
survived twelve centuries. The Governor was an ex-bandit, who was 
said to have made a million dollars out of the province. He was chased 
out by Feng, the Christian General, a genial giant who bombarded 
the city before his army marched in, singing Gospel hymns. Nothing 
like these soldiers had been seen in China before and many of their 
officers were red-hot evangelists. All through my time amid the 
fighting and banditry the authorities treated us as honoured guests. 
When Chiang Kai Shek and his wife came up they held a reception 
for the missionary body and avowed their Christian faith: later on I 
was one of those invited to tea by Chu Té, the Communist Comman- 
der-in-Chief, that he might tell us how grateful he was for all we had 
done for his country. 

God blessed China in those days with distinguished witnesses, and 
it was inspiring to meet so many of them. Having contacts with 
Moslems in the city I was able to guide through our splendid Mosques 
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the trio of gifted ladies, Miss Cable and the Misses French. They had 
left their home and fruitful work in Shensi to face the terrors of the 
Gobi Desert and evangelize the strange, attractive peoples of Central 
Asia. Their vivid account of deliverances and conversions proved that, 
like the Apostles of old, they had been sent forth by the Holy Ghost. 
It was my privilege to share in Summer Conference work with two 
other remarkable women. Ruth Paxson, from New England, was a 
great Bible teacher. She was a martyr to asthma and had each day to 
be prayed on to the platform. One moment she would be fighting for 
breath: the next she would be speaking, when she would go on to hold 
her audience for an hour by sheer force of mind and spirit. Marie 
Monsen was a short, thick-set Norwegian. Shortly after, she was 
captured by pirates, lived with them, the only foreigner, for twenty- 
one dangerous days, and was finally released because of the respect 
she had inspired in some of the vilest of men. Miss Monsen was 
mighty in faith and prayer. She had little English, and I can still hear 
hex voice, repeating over and over again ‘It shall be done’. It was her 
habit to ask everybody she met the same question, “Have you been 
born again?’ If the answer was ‘Yes’, she had a second question, 
‘What evidence have you that you have been born again?’ Many 
Chinese and foreigners, pastors and people, were convicted and con- 
verted by this direct approach. 

Another notable convention speaker was R. A. Jaffrey. He had 
the distinction of being the pioneer in three needy fields. First in 
Kweichow, the most backward province in China, then in French 
Indo-China, then in the Dutch East Indies. With helpers whom he 
had trained he went from island to island till in New Guinea he was 
the first to reach some of the most primitive tribes on earth. He died 
in a filthy Japanese prison just two weeks before the war ended. To 
the last he was seen poring and praying over the map of what is now 
Indonesia and planning fresh advance. He was a quiet but attractive 
speaker, plainly called of God. I heard him say, ‘If I were eighty, or if 
I were to die in my tracks, I had to go”’. He had been made to feel the 
need of the forgotten lands and he believed the slogan which few today 
accept: ‘Every man has a better right to hear the Gospel once than 
any man has the right to hear it twice.’ 

Our last term of service was marked by the rise, all over China, of 
men and women evangelists, plainly sent to prepare the Church for 
the suffocating night that was soon to fall. Wang Ming Tao came to 
Sian for a special Mission and was for ten days an honoured guest in 
our house. He had a gift of polished language, which with a profound 
knowledge of the Bible and of the human heart made him a mighty 
preacher. His closing sermon on ‘Keep yourselves in the love of God’ 
was one of the most moving I have ever heard. He became minister of 
a large congregation in Peking, where for a time he was tolerated by 
the Communists. Then accused of being a reactionary he was put in 
prison, where, if alive, he still is. The most notable of these messengers 
was John Sung. He had been a brilliant student in America, where he 
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won a Doctor’s degree and lost his faith. Then God laid hold of him, 
broke him up and sent him back to China as a flame of fire. A wisp of a 
man he possessed amazing energy and a dramatic gift which drew 
thousands to his meetings. The famous sermon where he used a model 
coffin to illustrate the sins of the carnal Christian was preached all | 
over the Far East and everywhere he left a trail of preaching bands 
and spiritual believers. He wore himself out, but on his deathbed 
spoke a prophetic word, “The work of these last days is prayer’. 

But the most precious memories are of ordinary men and women, 
who made such splendid Christians and such faithful friends. In my 
early days I had gone out with John Shields, visiting the Churches on 
the Eastern road. Not far from the Yellow River the sacred mountain, 
Hwa Shan, rises some 5,000 feet above the plain. It stands like a 
cathedral tower, with sheer precipices on every side and there is only 
one way up, at one point by steps cut in the rock. We were about to 
go to bed in the half-way temple when a Taoist priest came in. He told 
us he had been on pilgrimage for two years, visiting shrines and 
accumulating merit. ‘Have you found peace?’ I asked. He shook his 
head. Then my companion began to tell him the Gospel story. He 
went on for an hour and never for a moment did our visitor take his 
piercing black eyes from Shields’ face. When he finished I said, ‘God 
has sent us to tell you this. This is His word. Do you believe it?’ I shall 
never forget how he said solemnly ,‘I believe that Jesus is my Saviour.’ 
He had never heard even the name of Jesus till that hour. Moments 
like these point beyond themselves. Surely in the radiant morning we 
shall meet again those whose lives we have touched through the 
spirit; and may not He, who made me a missionary, and who knows 
how little I accomplished, enable me to render some better service to 
China and her people in a brighter world than this? 


H. W. BURDETT. 


THE RE-EMERGENCE OF THE DRINK PROBLEM 


A FEW PEOPLE have probably been inclined, in the past, to fix the 
position of drink too high in the ‘order of precedence’ of our moral 
and social problems. At least as many, I would think, in the more 
recent past, have been inclined to rate it too low. Am I merely being 
guilty of wishful thinking when I entertain the idea that the problem 
is being viewed with new seriousness today by many who had thought 
it virtually settled? I think not. 

The rising number of convictions for drunkenness (only needing to 
grow at the present rate until 1970 to reach the kind of figures familiar 
before the first World War), the persistent increase in accidents due to 
drunken drivers (despite Mr Marples’ laudable efforts to stop people 
mixing drinking with driving), and the tripling, in ten years, of con- 
victions for drunkenness among the under-twenty-ones, all combine 
to make complacency difficult for any whose conscience is alive. In 
these circumstances it is natural that we should review the matter 
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afresh, for which purpose soundly-based judgments on four main 
questions are important. 


| — WHAT IS THE PRESENT POSITION? 

During the last ten years a rather severe increase has occurred in the 
consumption of intoxicants in Britain. As far as beer is concerned, it 
has not been cataclysmic, the main increase having occurred between 
1957 and 1961, since when, despite all the high-pressure publicity, the 
amount consumed has remained virtually static, at a figure about 
fourteen per cent above that for 1938, of which about ten per cent 
may be accounted for merely by the increase in population during the 
period. Wine drinking has increased more. After decreasing con- 

‘siderably during the war and early post-war years, consumption has 
grown so much since 1951 that it is now fifty per cent above the 1938 
figure. More seriously still, the consumption of spirits has mounted 
by a little over fifty per cent in the same period. 

This does not mean, by any means, that the Total Abstinence move- 
ment is no longer of consequence. An enquiry by the Gallup Poll,* in 
May 1960, showed that of 1,000 or so people over sixteen years of age 
who were asked whether they ever had occasion to use alcoholic 
beverages, twenty-eight per cent replied that they did not. Since many 
non-abstainers are only ‘occasional drinkers’ — people who take a 
glass at a wedding, or at Christmas, but not otherwise — it is clear that 
there is still a very substantial proportion of the population indeed 
which does not habitually use alcoholic beverages. The increased con- 
sumption of alcohol may well, therefore, be at present principally due 
to those who would have been drinkers anyhow being led, by the 
affluent circumstances and increased opportunities of our times, to take 
more and stronger drinks, rather than to a great increase in drinkers. 


II — HOW IS THIS LIKELY TO DEVELOP? 


It could, clearly, develop badly. People who are light drinkers now 
may be heavy drinkers later; and obviously there are many influences 
which are liable to make drinking increase. Much ‘Trade’ advertising 
is now blatantly directed to appeal to young people, and to women. 
Partly with the idea of providing everything that may be asked for, all 
sorts of respectable societies, clubs, and colleges have obtained drink 
licences, so that many of our young people are likely to be confronted 
with the suggestion of imbibing at every turn — a suggestion the more 
difficult to resist because it is brought to them by members of a social 
group which they respect. The increase in the number of licensed 
restaurants produced by the 1961 Licensing Act, tells in the same 
direction. And many people, entering social circles to which they are 
unaccustomed, are nervous of being seen to deviate from the habits 
they find prevailing there, though those habits would be better altered. 
It does not follow, however, that these influences are bound to prevail. 
Much depends on the Christian church’s response to the situation. 


*Quoted by permission, with acknowledgments to “Social Service (Gallup Poll) 
Ltd’, and ‘The Daily Telegraph’. 
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Ill — HOW SHOULD WE FEEL ABOUT THIS? 


I need not dwell on this question. Few Christians, I imagine, who 
are really conversant with the facts, can regard them complacently. 
Those who still imagine that any decent person should be able to 
drink intoxicants without becoming a drunkard should visit a clinic 
for alcoholics. They will see there some of the pleasantest people, 
some quite young, and many in middle life, who are compulsive 
addicts; and if they open the Primer on Alcoholism written by 
Marty Mann, the brilliant American writer who was once herself an 
alcoholic, they will read that ‘one whole group of alcoholics make the 
most notable exception’ to the general pattern; these are those ‘who 
leap straight into full-fledged alcoholism at the very first drink they 
take’. A serious objection, surely, to the view that ‘all young people 
should be taught to drink moderately’? Most of us, also, are reasonably 
aware of the danger indicated in a remark made to me by Dr A. G. 
Mearns, a consultant in venereal disease. He said that he was prepared 
to believe the statements of some girl patients who told him that they 
did not know what had happened at the time they became infected, 
the occasion having followed a dance at which they took a couple of 
cocktails — ‘not realising’, said the doctor ‘the knock-out draught 
they were pouring down their throats’. 


Quite clearly, some action ought to be considered. 


IV — WHAT EFFECTIVE ACTION CAN WE TAKE? 


Contrary to the general impression, a great deal. In the first place 
we can see — by suitable allusions in sermons or Youth Club dis- 
cussions — that all the young people who come under our influence 
are informed about the real nature of the ‘kick’ which such a large 
portion of mankind gets from intoxicants. What so few people realise 
is that there are many contrasting ways of feeling ‘bucked up’, and 
that, strangely enough, one of them is derived from having your 
perceptions diminished. Simple illustrations will make this plain. For 
example, it is clear that if, before going for a row on a lake, we took 
something which made us so unobservant as not to notice the po- 
sition in which we were holding the oars, nor the main features of the 
shore, we might easily slip into ‘pulling’ with the blades of our oars 
parallel with the water’s surface, instead of at right angles to it, and 
then feel thoroughly elated at how easy we now found it to row. We 
would not, however, have achieved much, or covered any appreciable 
distance, and the later discovery of this would be a serious offset to 
our ‘doped’ pleasure. 

Alcohol provides a ‘kick’ in just the same way — making us think 
we talk better by blinding us to our own gaffes, and so on. We need not 
be surprised at this, for so do other anaesthetics. ‘Oh, Tom’, wrote 
Robert Southey to his brother, after inhaling nitrous oxide — ‘Oh, 
Tom, such gas has Davey discovered, the gaseous oxide! Davey has 
actually invented a new pleasure for which language has no name’! 
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Once people grasp the fact that alcohol acts in this way, it is 
bound to be a chastening thought. Few young folk consciously look 
for their pleasure in dope, and my own belief is that much of the lure 
of alcohol for the young will be destroyed when this fact is understood. 
Christians, especially, can hardly be very happy to believe that God’s 
world can only be fully enjoyed by looking at it under a sedative! 

Much can also be done by seeing that all who pass through our 
classes for baptismal candidates are led to consider seriously their 
responsibilities as ‘their brother’s keepers’ in this matter. I have re- 
peatedly used the fact alluded to by Marty Mann in the passage I have 
here quoted, to bring young Christians to see that they ought never to 
be the ones who start non-drinkers indulging in intoxicants. The clear 
connection between alcohol and accidents, and between alcohol and 
crime, is another thing which I feel should be raised at this point, 
with the question whether a Christian’s influence should encourage or 
discourage a habit which just tips the scales for thousands of people, 
turning into criminals those who would otherwise have been merely 
mischievous or foolish. How many girls’ lives have been taken by men 
low sex outlook, who only proceeded from foul thought to of foul 
action because of the ‘Dutch courage’ they had taken! Should anyone 
seeking to lead a Christian life close his eyes to such questions as these? 

Temperance sermons, at appropriate moments, I believe, have a 
place, preferably when ‘paired’ with others dealing with peace or 
social justice, or some other aspect of Christian Citizenship. Perhaps 
equally, or more, effective is a ‘Citizenship’ sermon with Temperance 
as one of its heads. A visiting expert giving an informed and balanced 
address on the subject can be most useful, and names of such experts 
in various parts of Britain would be willingly supplied by the Tem- 
perance Council of the Christian Churches. 

We can help the ‘weaker brethren’ (and sisters) by introducing them 
to the better non-alcoholic drinks, which look and taste well at a 
dinner or a wedding reception. Nor should we forget to support the 
Temperance Societies that promote Temperance education in Day 
Schools, and wise legislation to check the multiplication of induce- 
ments to drink. 

Above all, we must never be defeatist (for how many habits, once 
universally followed, like bull-baiting, and cock-fighting, and slave 
owning, have finally bowed before the onslaught of enlightened 
Christian consciences!); and we must ensure that our message has a 
positive ring. For it is a positive message! We call men to an elation 
greater than any narcotic ever gave — an elation which comes because 
we are made more, and not less, sensitive to our surroundings.It 
springs from a warm perception of the glory of God’s world, like that 
in which Wordsworth cried ‘My heart leaps up when I behold a 
rainbow in the sky!’; and from a deep sensitivity to our brother’s 
needs which instinctively perceives the very word to bring comfort to 
the pain-racked soul, and sees the sunshine light the eyes of those who 
know that we have understood. Who, that has felt these things, would 
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seek to dull his mind with drink? We are not seeking to deprive people 
of something when we draw them to a Christian fellowship that takes 
no alcohol; we are calling them to something more thrillingly won- 
derful than they have ever known! ARTHUR C. DAVIES. 


PARTNERSHIP 
THE SUPREME AND ULTIMATE GIFT of the Holy Spirit is koinonia, which 
might better be translated partnership than fellowship. This partner- 
ship in the Holy Spirit is not only a sharing together in the gift of the 
Holy Spirit but also a partnership with one another which He creates, 
and into which He leads us after we have believed and confessed. 

In the Acts of the Apostles St. Luke writes not only to shew how the 
first disciples obeyed the command of their Lord to preach the Gospel 
unto the ends of the earth, but also to shew how the Holy Spirit led 
them into deeper, wider and richer experiences of partnership. First 
there was the bringing together of the Jews of the dispersion who had 
gathered in Jerusalem for the feast of Pentecost into ‘the fellowship’ of 
those who received the Holy Spirit following their confession in 
baptism. We read that their experience of partnership was so real and 
inspiring, as they shared together the benefits of Christ’s redeeming 
work and a living faith and hope, that they spontaneously shared 
their material possessions. This action was not the result of a mis- 
guided eschatalogical hope or of a passing emotional enthusiasm, it 
was rather the consequence of an experience of being sharers to- 
gether. So we read, later in the Acts, of a further act of partnership in 
material things when the Christians ‘in the provinces’ sent their 
material gifts for their brethren in Christ in Jerusalem. These gifts 
were described by Paul (Romans xv, 26 f. and 2 Corinthians viii, 4 and 
9, xiii) as koinonia. They were not just an expression of it but the 
thing itself. The same gifts are described as Charis in | Corinthians xvi, 
3 and 2 Corinthians viii, 4. 

St. Luke makes quite clear in Acts that further experiences of 
partnership were the direct work of the Holy Spirit, and shews that 
the first disciples were led to see that this partnership was always an 
inclusive and never an exclusive one, and was with Jews and Gentiles, 
Romans and barbarians, men and women, slaves and freemen. 

There are some among us who speak as though the primary work of 
the Holy Spirit is revival. I’m sure we all see the need for a revival of 
real faith within the Church and the nation, and of the radical con- 
version of men and women to sincere Christian belief and behaviour. 
It is only converted people, who repent, believe and confess, that are 
able to enter into the partnership of the Holy Spirit. Their conversion, 
however, may depend as much on the reality of the partnership of 
Christian disciples as upon the proclaiming of the Gospel by those 
disciples. Koinonia and proclamation belong together. It may well be 
that if we look for the Holy Spirit to work only unto revival in the 
traditional way, we may miss seeing His work unto koinonia, which 
so often is the necessary prelude to true revival. Thus we may miss 
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sharing in this vital work of the Holy Spirit that alone will result in 
what so deeply concerns us; for the revival for which we hope and 
pray may not come until the partnership that the Holy Spirit offers 
to us is more fully accepted. 

We Baptists rightly claim that our distinctive contribution to the 
Universal Church is our teaching on Believers’ Baptism, with the 
necessity for personal faith and personal committal to Him as 
Saviour and Lord that Believers’ Baptism emphasises and helps to 
safeguard. Sometimes we disregard the fact that in the New Testa- 
ment this baptism is always into the Fellowship of Believers. Men 
had both to believe and to belong. To neglect this NT linking of 
baptism and koinonia, as is done when candidates are baptized 
without any reference to the Church or any regard for Church 
membership, is to fall into an individualism that obscures the full 
Gospel. A reading of the Epistle to the Ephesians makes this quite 
clear. In that great epistle the apostle Paul sings with wonder of the 
revealed mystery of God made known in the Word made flesh. This 
mystery was the creation of a new humanity of new men in Christ — 
the Fellowship of the Holy Spirit. It was to be a new humanity of 
men and women of all nations and peoples re-created and reconciled 
to God. The end and purpose of the re-creation and reconciliation 
was community. So, for the Christian, this world is a place not only 
of soul-making but also of society-making. Both are the work of the 
Holy Spirit and they cannot be kept apart. 

Another contribution of us Baptists to the Church Universal is that 
of the Church meeting and all that is implied in it. Rightly under- 
stood our conception of the Church and Church meeting emphasises 
the fact of the responsible partnership of the local body of believers 
in the worhip, witness and work of their Church. It should be at the 
Church meeting that the responsible partnership of the whole mem- 
bership is expressed, as the members seek the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit that they may fulfil more adequately their pastoral, priestly 
and prophetic ministry together. 

If we Baptists are to play the part we should in the life of society 
and of the Universal Church, we should be doing a great deal more 
than we are in shewing in practical ways the richness and breadth, 
the depth and reality of Christian koinonia. We, who should be 
leading the way, are lagging behind those of other denominations, 
who clearly realise that koinonia is not a static thing but living, 
growing, vital and practical, because it is the work of the Holy 
Spirit. In the few paragraphs that follow I just indicate some of the 
ways in which we Baptists might be more generally venturing out 
into partnership under the guidance of the Holy Spirit. We can best 
help one another unto this adventuring by partnership in discussion, 
experiment and action. 

While fellowship is not the only consideration in worship, it is an 
important one that we Baptists claim to emphasise. Because of this we 
should be constantly asking ourselves how far our worship encourages 
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the whole worshipping company to feel a lively sense of partnership 
in the offering of praise and prayer and in the proclaiming of the 
Word. There are people who find that, certainly in regard to prayer, 
there is often a much more vital sense of partnership in an Anglican 
Service than in a Baptist one, with its solo prayers. Are there not 
changes that should be made in our normal pattern of worship if it is 
to be truly led of the Holy Spirit, Who not only makes the Word 
living and fruitful, but also makes the worshipping company a part- 
nership in offering and proclamation. Some of us are finding that the 
use of responsive readings certainly gives the congregation a more 
active part in the worhip. In the last issue of this magazine Paul 
Ballard indicated ways in which the whole congregation could share 
in the worship more fully by the use of hymns, as prayers and as 
responses to prayers. We might well use some of our laymen much 
more frequently than we do, in having a part in the proclamation of 
the Word, by, say, personal statements to its relevance to their daily 
life and experience. : 

Among our Baptist churches we have had team ministries for some 
years, but these were sometimes arranged because of economic 
necessity or local expediency, and not out of a deep sense of partner- 
ship. Such experiments are not likely to be effective unless they are 
inspired of the Holy Spirit, Whose work is partnership. The present 
arrangement at Dagenham was not inspired firstly or mostly by 
economic considerations but by the sincere realisation that the 
Baptist churches of Dagenham were partners in the work of the 
Gospel. Isn’t this the way the Holy Spirit is seeking to lead us? We 
can talk so easily about fellowship, but the proof is an active, prac- 
tical partnership in which there is a sharing of resources, privileges 
and responsibilities. We look for the day when in some of our provin- 
cial towns and suburban areas, where there are several of our 
churches, they will come together as active partners, sending their 
best workers where most they are needed in the area and where they 
can best use their gifts. We envisage not only teams of ministers, but 
also of ministers and lay-preachers, planning together their work and 
their ministry, and ensuring that over a period of months the essential 
truths of the Faith shall be taught and expounded in each of the 
congregations. At present churches without ministers (and not only 
they) have to depend too much on chance and unconnected subjects 
that may happen to be chosen. As we see it, it is a failure in partner- 
ship here that is one of the main weaknesses of the Methodist Circuit 
system. 

I have always been rebuked by the practical and down-to-earth 
partnership of the first Christians, and their spontaneous sharing of 
their material possessions, following their sharing together in the 
riches of the Gospel and the gift of the Holy Spirit. Brethren, is it not 
really time that we did something about partnership in salaries? If a 
lead is to be given in this matter it is we who must give it, for I 
believe that if the initiative comes from us the churches generally will 
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follow. There are many difficulties, but they are not insurmountable, 
as we can see when we look at our Missionary Society, as well as at 
our brethren in certain other denominations. I am not calling for an 
equalization of stipends, but something much nearer to it than we 
know today. In the present situation economic factors have a large 
say in the settlement of our men, and we can only speak of the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit with some hesitation if we are honest. If 
there were something like real partnership in stipends then the most 
suitable man would more likely be guided of the Holy Spirit to the 
place where he could best use his gifts and where the need for them 
was greatest, even though the membership of the Church calling him 
was 100 rather than 500, or even though it meant his working with a 
team in an area like Dagenham rather than in a flourishing suburban 
area-like 4.551 

We appreciate that any move to bring our salaries more in to line 
with each others may well cause us to consider our policy, and this 
would be a very good thing. The most likely system that seems 
workable for us is the Presbyterian, where the local Church has its 
measure of autonomy, but recognises that the first charge on its 
material resources is the Ministry. So its first concern is to send its 
assessed amount (on the basis of membership) to the central fund 
from which salaries are paid, and only after that to see to its own 
affairs and any extra stipend it might decide to pay its own Minister 
(sending a similar extra amount to the central fund). I realise that we 
do need to see clearly where we are going and to have a workable 
scheme before us; but if we wait until we work out every detail ofa 
scheme that is acceptable to everybody, we shall never do anything. 

It is evident that the direct work of evangelism in these days must 
be in co-operation with those of other denominations. The people 
outside have no interest in a purely denominational approach to 
them. As the essence of our message is reconciliation we can only 
effectively proclaim it as we give practical proof that we are recon- 
ciled to one another in Christ our Lord. It is in connection with this 
partnership between those of different denominations that we can be 
faced with the problem of loyalty to our own denomination on the 
one hand and the wider Church on the other. This clash of loyalties 
can be an enlivening thing, making us face the deeper issues that may 
have divided us and that must be frankly recognised if there is to be 
any real understanding or lasting unity. I believe that as we seek, 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, to enter into closer and 
worthier partnership with our brothers in other denominations, we 
shall be led to appreciate the more the contribution our denomina- 
tion has to make to the larger Church of which we are but a small 
part. Maybe brethren, if we refuse to take our place in the wider 
partnership into which the Holy Spirit seems to be leading His people, 
we may be rejecting that accession of power unto revival that He 
gives only to those who are within His will and purpose? . 

L. J. Moon. 
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A GROUP ASSURANCE SCHEME 


THE OFFICERS OF the Baptist Union have suggested that I set out here 
certain proposals that I recently presented to them. It is important 
to know, before they are further examined, whether there is sufficient 
initial interest and support. The proposals would clearly need the 
approval of ministers and churches and of the Assembly before they 
could be implemented. I believe, however, that they would help to 
meet certain sad emergencies (few, but difficult to cope with), and 
also, more important, the growing need for a scheme to provide 
ministers with a capital payment at the age of 65. My proposals are 
contained in the following report: 

The early death of a few ministers in recent years, with consequent 
hardship for the widow and family, has focused attention on the 
need for some kind of Group Assurance Scheme which would help 
to mitigate at least the more serious financial problems arising in 
such cases, particularly having in mind the necessity of obtaining 
other living accommodation and the educational needs of the family. 
This situation arose in an acute form in the EMBA when a Notting- 
ham minister died suddenly in 1960 at the age of 43, leaving a widow 
and three young children. An appeal to all the churches of the 
Association resulted in a gift of over £1,500 being made to the widow 
which, amongst other things, enabled her to pay the deposit needed 
to purchase a house. This appeal caused churches to press for 
provision to be made on an Area or preferably a Denominational 
level to avoid both the hardship and the urgent financial appeal 
such cases demand. The Executive Committee of the EMBA asked 
me to explore the possibilities of a scheme, and I also raised the 
matter at a meeting of the BU Officers. After much thought and the 
study of various alternative schemes, I presented a case to The 
Phoenix Assurance Co Ltd whose Leicester Manager had advised 
me in the initiation of a private pension scheme for the staff employed 
in my business. 

After a good deal of discussion and correspondence, I finally 
came to the conclusion that, to be really practical and attractive to 
ministers, it was desirable that an Endowment Scheme should be 
included in addition to benefit in the event of death prior to the 
normal age of retirement. I therefore asked for details to be worked 
out for a Group Assurance Scheme which would secure for ministers, 
age 25 years next birthday, a maximum benefit of £1,000 payable at 
age 65 or at prior death. To make this scheme as simple as possible 
the benefit for all ministers under 60 years of age on joining would be 
£25 per annum for each complete year of membership on attaining 
the age of 65 and, in the event of death prior to the attainment of 
age 65, an amount equal to the endowment sum which would have 
been paid at age 65 to be paid to the legal personal representative. 
Under this scheme every participating minister will know exactly 
what his benefits will be by calculating the number of years between 
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his age on joining and age 65, and multiplying by £25. For the first 
40 years the benefit will vary considerably according to age at entry, 
as will the total premiums paid, but thereafter all ministers joining 
on accreditation will receive a minimum benefit of between 
£750/£1,000 according to their age at that date. 


The cost of this scheme, I estimate, would be covered by a premium 
of £20 per annum, £10 payable by the minister and £10 by the church. 
This again is a flat rate which eases the burden for the older men in 
the initial stages at the expense of the younger but ultimately, as 
the majority of members will be in the 25/35 age group on joining, 
the block premium will be considerably reduced, at which point 
the Committee responsible for management could decide either to 
reduce the premium or to increase benefits by say 25 %. 

Although ministers of 60/64 years of age would be excluded from 
the Phoenix scheme, I suggest that they could be included in a 
special category on, the same terms as the younger men if the BU 
could express its official interest and practical support of the scheme 
by making a grant of £10,000. I estimate that this capital sum, 
together with premiums, would finance the scheme for the first five 
years, after which the Group premium would progressively decrease 
from a maximum of say £17,000 to an ultimate minimum of say 
£12,500. At this point it might be decided to repay the £10,000 
grant from the BU or retain it as a capital reserve of the Group 
Assurance scheme in order that the premium could be met when 
due, thereby enabling ministers and churches to pay their premiums 
quarterly or half-yearly if desired. 

To implement this scheme would require, I assume, the creation 
of a new fund designated, for instance, the BU Provident and Life 
Assurance Fund to be administered on similar lines to the Super- 
annuation Fund. It is obviously highly desirable for all ministers to 
join the scheme and, having regard to the generous cover provided 
at what seems to be a reasonable cost, I should think that ministers 
and churches would welcome the opportunity of making a provision 
which many churches and leading laymen consider to be long over- 
due. On the other hand I consider the scheme should not, at this 
stage, be compulsory, as some ministers and, indeed, some churches 
may already have themselves made such provision. 

In preparing this scheme and computing premiums I have worked 
on figures which may be considerably less than the total number of 
eligible ministers, but I think they will serve as a basis for discussion. 
The figures used showed 770 ministers under 60, 85 over 60 but 
under 65 as at 3lst December, 1961. The ages then given have been 
brought up to date and on that basis the estimated premium would 
be £15,770 per annum, increasing in each of the first five years by 
£303 per annum to a maximum of £16,980 per annum. | 

I estimate the Income and Expenditure of the Scheme for the 
first five years to be as follows:— 
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Help your Congregation to 
help their Church 


USE 


SIMPLEX OFFERING 


ENVELOPES 


SUNDAY 
14-APR-63 


suNDAY 
31 MAR 63 


SIZE 5” x 3” 


These larger white envelopes are packed in attractive cartons, in 
sets of 52. Each pack individually numbered and Sunday dated. 
They only cost £5 Os. Od. for 50 sets which includes all 
printing and the addition of a sketch of your church or a 
symbol if required, and also all delivery and packing charges. 


Write for free samples and booklet to: — 


SIMPLEX ENVELOPES 


6-8 ALIE STREET, LONDON, E.I ROYal 9922 
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Income Expenditure 
£ 

710 Ministers @ £20 per 5 years Group premium 
forms yeats= <. a 77,000 Sayin Gee fe He 82,000 

*85 Ministers 60 and *85 benefits @ 5 x £25, 
over @ £20 per annum LDS eee ate EK 10,625 
for 5 years ... sie 8,500 ———_ 
Grant from BU <3 10,000 92,625 

Commission on_ pre- 

miums, say ... as 6,500 Margin-say ... os 9375 
£102,000 £102,000 


This scheme is worked out on the assumption that commission on 
premiums would be credited to the Fund created to finance it and on 
details and provisional estimates given me without obligation by 
The Phoenix Assurance Co Ltd. 

Clearly no scheme of this kind could be floated unless there were 
virtually 100% support from ministers and churches. I hope that 
what I have here set down will be thought worth discussion in 
Fraternals and that either through the Baptist Ministers’ Fellowship 
or direct to me at Phoenix House, Long Sutton, Spalding, Lincs. 
I may learn what ministers think of these proposals. 


Eric R. GRiecF. 


* Maximum premiums and benefits have been included, although both amounts will 
be affected by age at entry and date of death if prior to age 65, but for the purposes 
of estimating the total cost of the scheme for the first five years the difference 
would not be serious and is, in fact, amply covered by the provisional margin 
of £9,375. 


OF INTEREST TO YOU 


Mr Eric Grief has long been known as a minister’s friend in the 
East Midlands, and of late years throughout the Denomination. 
His proposals, therefore, for a Group Assurance Scheme which we 
have pleasure in making known to the brethren in this issue of 
The Fraternal will be sure to meet with a grateful response. He 
suggests that fraternals might discuss them, and we hope the sugges- 
tion will be widely taken up and that, as he invites, the results of 
their discussions may be communicated to him. Doubtless in 
BMF Committee we shall be hearing something about it too. His 
address is Phoenix House, Long Sutton, Spalding, Lincs. 

Calis have been accepted as follows: D. L. Allingham, Oldfield 
Free Church; D. J. Moon, Pembury; E. A. Boddington, Bilston; 
G. G.- Reynolds, Gravesend; W. Bannerman Fletcher, Wanstead; 
Peter King, Enfield; D. R. Mucklow, Clacton; C. H. Chilvers, 
Farnham, Hants; R. S. Eldridge, Bethesda, Barnoldswick; B. F. 
Harrison, Roby, Liverpool; W. H. Mason, Cote, Oxon; J. Bloice 
Smith, Abbey Road, St John’s Wood; Roy Dorey, asst. Muswell 
Hill; W. A. Kirby, N. Bradley and Beckington; J. R. Glover, Brent- 
wood; W. J. Weaver, Kenilworth; D. E. Smith, Hagley Road, 
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Birmingham; E. Morley Jones, King’s Road, Reading; Raymond 
Brown, Upton Vale, Torquay; R. I. Davies, Kingsbury; W. Cornelius 
Williams, W. Hendon. G. W. Byrt, is to be chaplain to the Southern 
Electricity Board. N. J. Parkes and D. G. Harding have accepted 
posts as Port Chaplains with the BS Society. Students have settled 
as follows: from Manchester: Basil Howlett, Hester’s Way, Chelten- 
ham. Spurgeon’s: P. N. Gouldson, Aldershot; G. A. Forse, Longfleet; 
Delvin Knower, Alden Road and Herbert Avenue, Parkstone; 
J. R. Thompson, Morden Park; Richard Soar, Spruce Hill, Waltham- 
stow. Our best wishes for God’s blessing go with them as they go, 
also to four brethren who are retiring: William Clark after 32 years 
ministry in London and the West Country; J. Howard John, after 
43 years in Wales; H. E. Stickler after 40 years mainly in London and 
Worthing; and A. J. Potts whose outstanding work was his 
chaplaincy in the RAF, worthily recognised by the conferment of 
a CBE. 

It is sad to record that we are losing Clifford Cleal from the Church 
House. For over ten years he has been director of the Citizenship 
Department and has given us excellent leadership. It is an almost 
impossible task for one man to keep in touch with even the main 
things that are going on to-day in this field, and both to educate his 
constituency and also be the spearhead of their attack upon social 
problems that emerge. With the limited resources at his disposal 
Cleal has done both these things well, and with unfailing courtesy 
and helpfulness to all who sought his aid. He deserves the gratitude 
of us all. He will be hard to replace. 

We salute the memory of two brethren who have passed on: 
W. E. West at the venerable age of 86 who is specially remembered 
for his pastorate at Old King Street, Bristol and his two pastorates 
at Lower Edmonton where he lived on in retirement much loved 
amid increasing infirmities; Hugh Lloyd at the age of 80, a kindly and 
enthusiastic man who had longish pastorates at Charlton Kings, 
Longhope, Harpole and Kislingbury, finishing up at Blofield near 
Norwich and Ashdon in Essex; and William Arnold, a wide reader 
and deep thinker who spent all his life in Lancashire and had but 
two churches, Mills Hill and Waterfoot. We also lament the passing 
at an early age of Bruce Glenny. An outstanding leader in the 
Robert Hall Society in his Cambridge days, he settled in Haddenham, 
Bucks, where he became treasurer of the Baptist Church and gained 
experience in Estate Management. When he heard that the BMS 
was looking for a Financial Secretary, he offered for the job and took 
up the post at some considerable financial sacrifice in September 
1962. In the brief time before his fatal illness betrayed itself he had 
made a marked contribution to a closer BU-BMS relationship, as 
well as in the special field of finance, property and headquarters 
administration for which he was called. He was indeed as Ernest 
Payne has said, ‘a man of rare qualities of heart and mind’ who will 
be sorely missed. 
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_Our deepest sympathy goes out to A. B. Miller in the passing of 
his wife who ‘was eyes and hands’ to him. George Young in his 
tribute to her spoke of her simplicity, serenity and selflessness. And 
a former student of the Glasgow College has written of the fresh 
hope and renewed effort that came from her sympathy and en- 
couragement given in her ‘quietly charming voice’. All that she did 
was in ‘gentleness of heart, with gentle hand’. Our sympathy also 
goes out to brethren who have been under the weather lately, 
especially John MacBeath who had a fortnight in hospital and John 
Tugwell who had to undergo a severe operation. 

The days of John Clifford came back to mind as we read of a 
Baptist minister leading a large and well-organised procession of 
protest against a manifest social injustice. We congratulate John 
Lambert and his friends and colleagues of all denominations on 
their demonstration ‘to ensure social security’ for the communities 
among which they live on the outskirts of Portsmouth. Processions 
from all quarters-converged on the Guildhall to present a widely 
signed petition to the Housing Minister. It was especially impressive 
that churches of all denominations working in these localities, 
including the Roman Catholic, gave their support. 

We were pleased to learn of the appointment of Dr John Watts as 
president of Ruschlikon Seminary; of Victor Hayward to be Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Department of Missionary Studies of the 
WCC; of Geoffrey King to be part-time missioner for the LBA, 
and of J. G. Hobbs to be secretary of the Yorkshire Association. 
We wish our brethren well in their new posts of honour and respon- 
sibility. By the time these words are read Henton Davies will have com- 
pleted his arduous tour of preaching and lecturing in universities and 
colleges of the US and Canada, enriched no doubt by his experiences, 
and remembered no doubt also for some of his unique utterances. 

An interesting snag has been bought to our attention by Alan Sears. 
It concerns National Pensions. He decided to retire on 30th Septem- 
ber and become a pensioner on Ist October, only to find that his 
pension would not begin till 7th October, leaving him a week without 
income. The reason for this is that pension accrues from the Monday 
following the date of retirement. Hence 30th September being a 
Monday, it was a week before any pension could accrue. With the 
help of the local Pensions Office he was able to get round the diffi- 
culty, but it is a point that men approaching pensionable age may 
be glad to be aware of. 

Men in the North will be interested in an exhibition of Christianity 
in Books which is being arranged by the National Book League and 
will be shown for the first time in Leeds from 20th April to 2nd 
May. Selectors for this new exhibition of over a thousand books 
have been appointed by the Religious Group of the Publishers’ 
Association. It will be opened by the Bishop of Ripon at the Leeds 
Church Institute at 3 pm on 20th April. There should be much in it 
of interest to ministers. 
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The Pattern of the Church is being studied in many fraternals just 
now, we gather, and a report reaches us of one Association meeting of 
ministers and deacons that devoted a whole evening to a profitable 
discussion of chapter 4. Others may well beencouraged to goand do like 
wise. Beit said that the member of the Editorial Board whois partauthor 
of the book will know nothing of this note till he reads it in print. 

Cananyone spare a copy of the January, 1952, Fraternal, for one who 
has been a good friend to ministers and has valid reasons for wanting to 
have a complete file? If so, will he communicate with Barrett or Bryan? 

From a Church Magazine. ‘Meantime we hope that all who can 
will bring a pound of something (tea, sugar, jam, sweets, etc) and 
drop it on Mrs — at service on Sunday.’ Jam would probably be 
the most amusing. 


THE WIDER CIRCLE 
We begin this time with a word of thanks to the Baptist Times which 
has been giving recently more space to reports of overseas Baptist 
life. This is most welcome. 
AUSTRALIA 

We learn with pleasure that the new theological college in Mel- 
bourne is to be named ‘Whitley College’ after W. T. Whitley, the 
principal of the first Baptist College from 1891-1902, and the 
recipient of an LLD from what is now Melbourne University. 
And we learn with sorrow of the passing of the widow of F. W. 
Boreham four years after her husband’s death. It has been a joy to 
have Gilbert Wright and his wife in England from our College in 
Sydney. He is engaged in special studies in Cambridge and has 
recently preached in Cheshunt College. We learn with interest that 
Dr E. G. Gibson is to be vice-president of the Baptist College in 
Adelaide, that G. W. Martin has been re-appointed professor at 
Brisbane and granted leave of absence to study in Scotland for a 
further degree, and that A. C. le Claire is to fill the newly-created 
post of assistant secretary of Home Work in NS Wales. We congra- 
tulate our Australian brethren that at their assemblies a total increase 
of 906 member for this last year was announced, and that the total 
membership now stands at 43,115. Movements of ministers are as 
follows: NSW: I. W. Allen, Dapto, K. W. Brown, Seaforth; F. W. 
Coan, Cessnock; H. E. Evans, Telopea; J. Green, Woonoona; 
R. G. Hansard, Toongabbie; D. C. Macdonald, Heathcote-Engadine; 
J. W. MacBride, Sydney City Mission (Night Refuge Supt). Victoria: 
A. Kenworthy, Geelong; P. N. Simmonds, Box Hill. Queensland: J. 
H. Knights, Toowoomba; G. I. Richardson, Torquay; N. E. Weston, 
Maryborough; P. J. Evans, E. V. Keith and J. F. Sullivan have 
retired and J. T. Probert is in temporary retirement. S. Australia: 
P. A. Johnson goes to Minlaton. Sidney Price has left and, after a 
holiday, is reported to be returning to W. Australia. H. W. Pell 
has been released for work with Leighton Ford in Canada, in 
connection with the Billy Graham Crusade in 1964. 
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EVANGELISM 
is 


THE MAJOR CONCERN 


of your 


BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
but 
THERE CAN BE NO EVANGELISM 
WITHOUT MEN TO PROCLAIM 
THE GOSPEL 
AND RESOURCES TO SUPPORT 
THEM IN THEIR TASK 


Matt. xxviii, 19-20 


Inquiries to: 
Rev. A. S. Clement, Home Secretary 
Baptist Missionary Society 
93 Gloucester Place, London W1 
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CANADA 

We hear with interest that Emlyn Davies is to be chairman of the 
Board of Management and temporary Dean of Studies at the new 
Canadian School of Missions and Ecumenical Institute, Toronto, 
sponsored by the Canadian Council of Churches, we also learn that 
Dr Gordon Jones, remembered in Britain as a war-time chaplain, 
has resigned his Vancouver pastorate and is taking a sabbatical rest. 
A. B. Arnot is crossing from successful pastorates in South Africa 
to Toronto; P. J. Visser intends to tour Canada and America before 
returning to St Helena in 1966; and M. Nesbitt, who was trained in 
Dublin College, has moved to O’Leary on Prince Edward Island. 


USA 
From USA has come a steady flow of subscriptions with a fine 
list from Dr A. B. Martin of Ottawa University, Kansas, which 
includes sixteen new members. Greetings to them all. In a brief note 
John Pitts in Florida mentions yet another encounter with the 
surgeon; this time, fortunately, it was but a relatively slight operation. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
Clayton Surmon has taken over the Baptist Book Shop in East 
London. R. H. Philpot is now our Rhodesian correspondent. And 
the Theological College, now in its 13th year, reports that eight 
men have concluded their course. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

From Jamaica comes news of our most senior member, F. Cowell 
Lloyd, with a 1964 subscription. From Hong Kong a welcome 
message from N. W. Kemp which did well to get through in three 
days. And from E. Edwards in Queensland, S. G. Poupard in 
Victoria, R. Clark in W. Australia, H. Law-Davis in S. Australia 
and Dr Dixon Burns in Canada have come welcome letters. News 
from overseas is always welcome. We should be glad to have more. 

We conclude with part of a letter of general interest recently 
received by Sidney Hall: 

You may remember that I came here at the conclusion of my 
term as President of the Baptist Union of Australia at the request 
of that body, in response to an appeal from the Hong Kong Baptist 
Association for help in connection with their educational programme. 
This has proved a most absorbing assignment though not exactly 
the type of work that a person of my years should be taking on. I 
hope however, to be relieved by someone more suitable at the end 
of the year. The College is engaged in a great effort at the present 
time to secure premises adequate to its work. This together with 
equipment will cost about £850,000 sterling. It is a very daring 
project for the Hong Kong Baptist Association to undertake but 
it holds tremendous possibilities for the kingdom of God. Most of 
the faculty and staff of 85 are Chinese but among the Europeans 
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we have Southern Baptists, American Baptists, Conservative 
Baptists, myself and two Anglicans. Thus the College is becoming 
broadly based and is likely to become more so as The Canadian 
Baptist Federation is now making an annual grant and The New 
Zealand Baptist Union is discussing some form of participation. 
Every good wish to you as you continue your fraternal ministry. 
F. A. MARSH 


WE ARE GRATEFUL to Pat Rose who has called our attention to a 
letter from Thomas Charles of Bala to an older friend Edward 
Griffin. He is popularly known in the story of ‘‘ Mary Jones and 
her Bible ” and as the founder of the British & Foreign Bible Society. 
At the time of writing Charles was in his first curacy at Shepton 
Beauchamp in Somerset under an incumbent named Newman, 
who made some claim to be evangelical. but apparently resented the 
Welsh fervour of ‘his young curate. His biographer suggests that 
“Mr. Newman’s sympathies may have been modified by the ennui 
of his parishioners, who would consider an attempt at rousing them 
to... their spiritual welfare a thing to be shunned like the plague. 
The good rector did not attempt to check the zeal of his curate.” 
He deemed it better to send him to Sparkford parish twelve miles 
away and later to reduce his stipend from £40 to £30 p.a. At this 
time when things were hard for Charles, his friend Griffin offered 
to take him as curate at £40 p.a., with early prospects of increase 
to £50; to which replied in a letter dated 12th May, 1779: 

“TI could never want motives to leave my present situation, while 
I have the prospect of living near you: yet as the servant of another 
great and good master, I shall divest myself of all selfish interest and 
have His glory alone in view in all my actions. When a person is 
once settled in a place, and as he thinks by an all-wise Providence, 
he should, in my opinion, be very cautious in exchanging that for 
another, though more agreeable to flesh and blood and much more 
lucrative. My situation is indeed at present by no means desirable. 
I have no Christian friend to speak to within fifteen miles.. Mr. N’s 
unexpected behaviour has produced a coolness between us. All 
these circumstances, together with the fair prospects your kind 
proposals hold out to me, strongly incline me to accept your offer. 
But would this be taking up the cross? Is this a proof of that un- 
daunted fortitude which a Gospel-minister should be possessed of? 
Or is it not rather shaking off the cross impatiently which God in 
consummate wisdom has laid upon me? When Providence appears 
dark and mysterious, we are not to be dejected and murmur, but 
wait patiently on the Lord who knows best what weather is most 
suitable to our constitutions ... For these reasons I find myself 
after some thought and prayer, at least some attempt to pray, 
disposed to decline the offer, lest influenced by selfish motives, I 
should dishonour God and quit the post He has assigned me.” 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
Historical Tradition in the Fourth Gospel. C. H. Dodd. Cambridge 
University Press. 55s. 

What exciting days these are for the study of Gospel criticism. 
New Testament scholars continue to interest themselves in the 
problems raised by the Fourth Gospel and lately discussion has 
turned on the related topics of John’s dependence on the Synoptics 
and the historical reliability of his material. It is twenty-five years 
since P. Gardener-Smith argued that the author of the Fourth Gospel 
worked independently of the Synoptic sources, but our recent 
Commentaries (e.g. C. K. Barrett, 1955, and R. H. Lightfoot, 1956) 
continued to state the case for literary dependence. During the past 
three years, however, a number of scholars (e.g. A. J. B. Higgins, 
R. E. Browne, J. A. T. Robinson) have suggested that the idea that 
John used the Synoptics is, to quote one of them, a ‘presupposition 
into which the acids of criticism have themselves eaten most deeply’. 

Now, from the doyen of New Testament scholars comes a massive 
work of Biblical scholarship on this fascinating subject. Dr Dodd 
regards his latest book as something of a sequel to his famous 
Interpretation of the Fourth Gospel (1953), for it may be remembered 
that he made some important suggestions regarding the historical 
aspect of the Fourth Gospel in a valuable Appendix to the earlier 
book. Historical Tradition in the Fourth Gospel fully explores the 
subject, surveys the Johannine evidence and comes to the conclusion 
that the presumption of John’s literary dependence on the Synop- 
tists no longer holds. He further believes that the ancient tradition 
which lies behind this gospel merits ‘serious consideration as a con- 
tribution to our knowledge of the historical facts concerning Jesus 
Christ’. This brilliant study is divided into two main sections. The 
first deals with the narratives of the gospel and almost one third of the 
entire book is devoted to a detailed examination of the important 
Johannine Passion Narrative. After this, the author discusses John’s 
account of the Ministry of Jesus especially the stories of Healing, the 
Feeding of the Multitude and the two major narratives which do not 
admit of close comparison with the Synoptic pericopae — the Miracle 
of the Wine and the raising of Lazarus. In this section Dr. Dodd also 
analyses: the Johannine treatment of the Ministry of John the 
Baptist and the data regarding the first disciples (i, 40-51). The 
second part of the book is devoted to the Sayings of the gospel and 
attention is given to aspects of the subject such as Discourse and 
Dialogue in the Fourth Gospel, the Sayings common to John and the 
Synoptists, Parabolic material, the sequences of Johannine sayings, 
and the Predictions. Our author concludes that the pre-canonical 
tradition which lies behind the gospel shows contacts with an 
original Aramaic tradition, was shaped in a Jewish-Christian en- 
vironment, may probably be located in southern Palestine, and 
certainly be dated before the rebellion of AD 66. Dr Dodd claims that 
the evidence shews that we must guard against the ‘hasty assumption 
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that nothing in the Fourth Gospel which cannot be corroborated 
from the Synoptics has any claim to be regarded as part of the early 
tradition of the sayings of Jesus’. This is certainly ‘the era of sur- 
prises’ (Cf A. M. G. Stevenson’s essay in The Roads Converge, 1963) 
for the New Testament student! 

As one would expect Dr Dodd’s contribution is superb. Here is a 
book not just for reading but for careful study. Ministers who cannot 
afford a copy ought at least to make sure that it is in their local 
Library and then join the scramble for an early borrowing. 


RAYMOND BROWN. 


Easter is on Monday. Douglas Stewart. SCM. 6s. 


To his fellow students, Douglas Stewart was a thinker by natural 
endowment, and a pastor, even in those days, by instinct. This 
combination of mental and spiritual gifts made him the most 
exhilarating of companions. He seemed set for outstanding service, 
and fulfilled the common predictions made of him, but we could not 
know how comparatively short his time would be. 

Easter is on Monday contains twenty of his sermons. They are all 
of his maturer years. Yet one recalls, with gratitude, some of his 
earliest sermons, preached in a Glasgow mission thirty years ago, 
worthy to be placed beside them for originality and intellectual 
vigour, if not for maturity of thought. Some of these were so striking 
as to be easily recalled in detail after thirty years. The steady increase 
of his ‘poor’ ‘mission’ congregation may or may not have been a 
tribute to the mind of the man; but it was a recognition of the strong 
vein of deep and genuine emotion, and of the pastoral concern, which 
were so characteristic of him. 

These twenty sermons, then, are not the ordinary run-of-the-mill. 
Not only are they the result of Christian thinking which may really 
be called by that much abused word ‘profound’, but they are charac- 
terised by a vivid, condensed style which continually produces 
memorable sentences. To attempt a summary would be to produce a 
travesty, but one is constantly tempted to quotation. Of the current 
famine of hearing the Word, some words of his (they are in the first 
sermon) are already quite well known: ‘A Bible-reading grandfather 
was succeeded by an H. G. Wells-reading father who is succeeded by 
a strip-cartoon-reading son.’ There is something on every page. Of 
evangelism, which must arise out of concern for people known and 
loved: ‘The more Christlike, the more compassionate; the more 
compassionate, the more evangelical’. . 

For the rest, one can only beg the reader to study the series of five 
sermons on ‘The Judgment of Christ’, and, even more, the series of 
seven on II Corinthians vi, 8-10, ‘The Paradoxes of our Ministry’. 
One can only state one’s conviction that these deserve to become a 
widely known commentary on St Paul’s words. Each of them is a gem, 
or rather, a pearl, for it is obvious that they were not fashioned 
without suffering. They are moving to read and must have been 
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WEST HAM CENTRAL MISSION 
409 BARKING ROAD, PLAISTOW 
LONDON E13 


My dear Brother Minister, 


First of all, let me express my warmest thanks for the wonderful support which 
has been given to our work here by so many churches of our Faith and Order. 
One of the tremendous encouragements of my ministry at West Ham has been the 
obvious good will of so many of our ministers, and I am very happy to report 
that the support coming from our churches is still increasing. 


Of course, there are still hundreds of churches who do not take a share in 
our work, and I am always on the look-out for an opportunity to introduce 
the Christian social service work of the Mission to such churches. If you could 
help me to do this, I should be most grateful. 


One way of doing this, is to ask us to send the Coloured Filmstrip either to one 
of the organisations or to the week-night meeting. We have plenty of evidence 
that when the filmstrip is shown, the people in our churches are ready to respond 
in a most generous fashion. If you could help us by arranging for a showing of 
the filmstrip, please write to me and I will gladly do what I can to meet your 
requirements. 


Let me remind you of the work of our hostels. If you have young people coming 
to London either for study or for work, who need hospitality, will you please 
bear in mind that Marnham House Settlement and Baptist International House 
are already serving a good number of such young people, and we are anxious to 
give priority to our own Baptist people. 


With warmest good wishes for God’s blessing on all your people. 
Yours very sincerely, 


STANLEY TURL, 
Superintendent Minister 
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deeply moving to hear. He would have hated to have it said, but to 
those who knew him he was a not unworthy example of his theme: 
‘As chastened, and not killed .. . as poor, yet making many rich... 
as dying, and behold, we live’. 

Davip O. GALBRAITH. 


For Christ’s Sake. O. Fielding Clarke. REP 5s. 

The Honest to God Debate. ed. David L. Edwards. SCM 6s. 

Both of these books have jumped on to a bandwagon that is 
hitched to a bright, new (and best selling) star in the theological 
firmament. You may, with Mr Clarke, consider it to be a cloud of 
hazy irrationality, darkening the scene and fit only to be blown away 
with all possible speed by the wind of Christian indignation. Or you 
may, with Mr Edwards and some others whom he marshals under his 
editorial umbrella, hail it as the illumination too long hidden below 
the horizon which guides us in this present age to walk worthily of the 
calling wherewith we are called. What you may not do is to shut your 
eyes and say it doesn’t exist. 

Mr Clarke knows that. His own work was written even more 
hastily than ‘Honest to God’ itself, because as a parish priest going 
among ordinary people he had felt its power. I can only say that For 
Christ's Sake does not seem to me to speak on the same wavelength 
as Dr. Robinson. Or to change the metaphor, Mr Clarke is fighting in 
a different ring; so that he is too far from the Bishop of Woolwich to 
punch him firmly on the nose. The best things in this book could have 
been written before ‘Honest to God’ was published. 

Many of Robinson’s adverse critics are represented in The Honest 
to God Debate, and they have this in common with Mr Clarke that 
they accuse him of woolly thinking. The accusation may be just 
without being altogether fair; for in the words of R. E. C. Browne 
(who wrote the greatest book on preaching that I know) ‘Every 
question about authority is always a question about revelation and 
revelation cannot be talked about clearly because it is the light by 
which we see’. At any rate, the accusation is there, jostling with other 
criticism both positive and negative, in a hundred pages of extracts 
from twenty-three reviews. And most of them make good reading. 
Robinson has forty pages of apologia to himself: he has to squirm a 
bit over that unfortunate newspaper article — and so he should — but 
those who look for clarification of the nature of his prayer may read 
these simple words, ‘I do not pray to the ground of my being. I pray 
to God as Father’. Not one of the team of contributors is unreward- 
ing, and the editor’s opening chapter deserves special mention. 

MAuRIcE F. WILLIAMS. 


Four Prophets. (Amos, Hosea, first Isaiah and Micah). J. B. Phillips. 
Bles. 15s. 
‘One who made it his life’s work to interpret French literature, but 
who could only read it in English translation, would not be taken 
seriously; yet it is remarkable how many ministers of religion week by 
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BAPTIST UNION OF GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND 


The Baptist Union Commonwealth Society has always had to struggle for a 
wider recognition of its claims as a necessary and valuable part of the work of 
the denomination and it is encouraging to report that increasing interest is 
taking place. 


Recently it has become*urgent that a Mission Headquarters should be built in 
Freetown, Sierra Leone, providing at the same time suitable accommodation for 
the Rev and Mrs Clifford Gill. An appeal has been launched for this purpose and 
prayerful consideration is asked from all the churches especially on 24th May, 
Commonwealth Sunday. 


During the past twelve months well over 100 Baptist families have received 
assistance with nomination for emigration to Australia. The Society and the 
Unions throughout Australia enjoy a close relationship and co-operate to the 
fullest extent in this venture. Among these families have been 135 children which 
promises well for the future life of the Baptists in Australia. 


Commonwealth students continue to arrive in ever increasing numbers as well 
as many young people who arrive on working holidays. Many find their way into 
Church House and friendly advice with employment is offered, guidance with 
accommodation, and assistance on many problems given, and is received gladly 
both by the visitors themselves as well as their ministers back home. A great 
and lasting fellowship is slowly being built up through this service of the Society. 


The Baptist Church House, 
4 Southampton Row, 
London WC1 
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week expound a literature that they are unable to read save in trans- 
lation!’ So wrote Dr H. H. Rowley, reviewing a French book on 
Biblical Hebrew. Anyone translating the Old Testament, or even 
reviewing a translation, can appreciate what he means. How are we 
to translate the word ‘hesed’ in Hosea? By ‘loving kindness’ (AV) or 
‘stedfast love’ (RSV) or just ‘kindness’ (J.B.P.)? None is adequate. | 
There is no completely satisfying English equivalent. When the AV 
used “Thus saith the Lord’ it used a phrase which was short and 
sharp like the Hebrew, and which has become, by association, in- 
vested with some of its authoritative meaning. ‘This is what the Lord 
says’ is weaker, but how can we avoid this without the archaism? 

J. B. Phillips is well aware of these problems, and draws attention 
to them in his preface. On the whole he has managed exceedingly 
well. Anyone reading this translation will understand the prophets’ 
message better, and will know the prophets more intimately. 

Many striking phrases come to mind. In Hosea vii, 8, RSV has 
‘Ephraim is a cake not turned’. Here we have ‘Ephraim is half- 
baked — scorched on one side and uncooked on the other’. Transla- 
tion or interpretation? In such a book does it matter? It certainly 
makes clear the prophet’s intention. Again Isaiah vi, 10: ‘Make the 
heart of this people fat’. Here ‘make this people thick in the head’. 
This is not what the Hebrew says, but surely what Isaiah meant. 

There is a historical introduction by E. H. Robertson, which sets 
the Eighth century prophets in the context of contemporary world 
civilisation. It is a pity that he ends with the statement that ‘no 
written material of any lasting religious significance survives from the 
period before these Eighth century prophets’. Many would disagree. 
The prophets are great in their own right, and this translation will 
help us to perceive their greatness, and the greatness of their God. 

HARRY MOWVLEY. 

A Reasoned Faith. John Baillie. OUP. 21s. 

Christian Devotion was a book to treasure because of the memoir to 
Dr Baillie and a selection of his devotional writings. Here is a 
collection of Dr Baillie’s addresses grouped under these headings, 
Society and History, Christ and Human Discussion, The substance 
of the Faith. They are all informed by a deep personal spirit and by 
evangelical religion, especially Jesus Christ the Same, and None 
Other Name. J O08: 


In The Bag. J. 1. Carlyle Litt. Carey-Kingsgate. 6s. 

The children’s address is now missing from morning worship 
in many of our Churches. But the art of speaking to children is an 
asset in many other situations. And Carlyle Litt had it, as he shows 
again in this book of thirty-five talks to young people. 

The title comes from his technique of taking into the pulpit a 
brief case with an object in it. A few clues for the children to guess 
what is inside, and then, with the cat out of the bag, the speaker 
has gained complete attention for the use of the object in his lesson. 

SYDNEY F. CLARK. 


m1» 
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NEW HYMN SHEETS 


Based on The Baptist Hymn Book 


Sunday School Anniversary (Sheet 94). 12s. per 100, postage extra. 


Carol Sheet (illustrated). 25s. per 100, postage extra. 


Harvest Sheet (illustrated). 25s. per 100, postage extra. 


Missionary Hymns. 12s. per 100, postage extra. 


Association Rallies, etc. (31 hymns). 25s. per 100, postage extra. 


Published by: The Psalms and Hymns Trust, 


4, Southampton Row, London, W.C.1. 


Distributors: The Carey Kingsgate Press, Ltd., who will 


gladly supply a sample copy. 


MEN FOR YOUR CHURCH by 


THE BOYS’ BRIGADE 
NINE YEAR PLAN 


THE LIFE BOYS—8} to 11} years. Sunday School atten- 
dance a condition of membership. Week-night activity that of 
organised playground based on physical, mental, social and - 
spiritual development. 


THE B.B. COMPANY—11+ to 17 years. Object: “‘ The 
advancement of Christ’s Kingdom.among boys, and the 
promotion of habits of Obedience, Reverence, Discipline, 
Self-respect, and all that tends towards a true Christian 
Manliness.” 


THE CHURCH has full control over the local Company, 
including the religious instruction, and appoints the lay 
Officers and Life Boy Leaders. 


Special leaflet of interest to Ministers is available. 
Full details from 


The Hon. Secretary, Baptist Council of The Boys’ Brigade, 


Abbey House, Westminster, London, S.W.1 


THE CAREY KINGSGATE PRESS — 
Is able to supply practically everything needed for 
Church and Sunday School use, such as 


For the Church 
AIDS. FOR THE DEAF; COMMUNION TABLES AND 
CHAIRS; COMMUNION TRAYS; GLASS COMMUNION 
CUPS; COMMUNION WINES; ENVELOPES FOR’ THE 
FREEWILL OFFERINGS SYSTEM; HYMN BOOKS OF EVERY 
SELECTION; OFFERTORY PLATES AND BAGS; REGISTERS 
AND ROLL BOOKS; ILLUMINATED ADDRESSES 


For the School 

BIBLES; CHAIRS AND FURNITURE OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS; 
PRIZE BOOKS; REGISTERS AND STAR- CARDS; LESSON 

~ HELPS FOR TEACHERS, including BAPTIST CONCISE GUIDES. 


You are cordially invited to take full advantage of the service available. 


6, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C.I 


CHANNELS OF COMPASSION 


‘ Jesus went forth, and saw @ great multitude, and 

was moved with compassion toward them, and 

he healed their sick.”’ Matthew xiv, 14 
Thousands of leprosy sufferers are now being cured year by 
year in the centres owned or aided by The Mission to Lepers. 


Others are having operations to rectify severe deformities of 
hands, feet and faces. 


In Hospitals, Homes and Out-patient Clinics the Gospel min- 
istry of the.Grace of God is freely offered and often joyously 
received. 


The Mission to Lepers maintains or aids centres in 30 countries, 
co-operating with other Missionary Societies including the Bap- 
tist Missionary Societies of Great Britain, Canada, America, 
New Zealand, South Africa and Denmark. 


Deputation visits can be arranged 
THE MISSION TO LEPERS 
7 Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1 


BATTLEY BROTHERS Ltp., Clapham Park, $.W.4 Telephone: MACaulay 3401 


